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representing them by a massive cone, the liuks of which alone recalled the ever-
increasing number of superposed parasols. Such was the origin of the primitive
spire, which was the starting-point of that remarkable style of architecture of
which the Kheerut Khoumbh of Chittore, and the minaret of Koutub at Delhi,
represent the highest degree of perfection. While the Brahmins servilely imitated
the tope in its latest transformation, converting it into a heavy and massive type
of edifice well represented by the temples of Orissa, the Jams, with more graceful
intelligence, created the ellipsoidal tower which still so perfectly characterises the
architecture of India; and they arrived at this result by grouping several cylindrical
topes in clusters.

But it was not in India alone that the t6pe furnished the basis of religious
architecture. It was destined to become the prototype of all the monuments of
the extreme West, of the Malay islands, of Mongolia and Thibet, up to the borders
of China, and even as far as Japan. While in India, however, the hemisphere
rose and was transformed into a tower, beyond the Ganges it was lowered so far
as to disappear totally, and to be replaced by its ti, or spire, transformed in its
turn into the gigantic cone which characterises the monuments of Indo-China and
Thibet.

After this rapid account of the origin and transformations of topes, I probably
should speak of the religion itself which had made them its symbol; but the
dogmas and history of Buddhism have already been explained by me more than
once. I may add, however, that in my opinion the time has not yet come when
we can judge with perfect impartiality of the doctrine of Sakya-Mouni. Before
condemning it, it should be disentangled from the obscurities which still envelop
it. As yet we have no evidence in support of the famous theory of annihilation
which has been so much dwelt upon, and with which he has been specially
reproached. It seems to me impossible that he who first in all the world raised
his voice to proclaim the complete equality of all men, and to urge tlxe love of
their fellow-creatures, patience, and humility, should have had no nobler aim to
propose to humanity. What is beyond doubt is that Buddhism, a religion pure
in its origin, became rapidly corrupted. Seeking only influence and success, its
priests burdened it with all the superstitions which fell in their way, and which
they found it better policy to attach to themselves than to oppose.

Another enigma still remains to be solved, and that is the cause of the
disappearance of Buddhism in the very country where it originated. The triumph
of the doctrine of Buddha was never complete in India, because it came in contact,
on its first "appearance, with anciently established religions which had taken deep
root in the country. Under the reign of Asoka, it was able to attain a high
degree of splendour; but its fall was already foreshadowed. It had awed its
success to its humility; and its power was its destruction* The clergy became
over-powerful, devouring the soil, and causing kings to tremble; equality became
an empty word. Its adversaries therefore leagued themselves together. The
Brahmins and Jains made every possible concession to the people. They absorbed,
primitive fetishes, exalted the lowest passions, and created new divinities; and
then, calling to their aid the warlike races of the desert, with one simultaneous
effort they overthrew the stately edifice of Buddhism.

In the eighth century some sects still existed; but three centuries later, hated
by the Jams, and despised by the people, they disappeared in a final cataclysm,